GOURGAUD
inaction of St. Helena his energy, deprived of its natural outlet, turned on himself, on his nerves, on his relations to others. The result is that he was never happy except when quarrelling or grumbling. Napoleon himself was in much the same position. His fire without fuel, to use Mme. de Montholon's figure, consumed himself and those around him. But Napoleon had the command of what luxury and companionship there was: the others of the little colony had their wives and children. Gourgaud had nothing.
Napoleon seems to have been aware that Gourgaud was not the man for the place. He had originally selected Planat, a man of simple and devoted character, to accompany him. Maitland had noticed on the Bellerophon the tears stealing down Planat's cheeks as he sat at breakfast the first day and contemplated his fallen master, and had formed a high opinion of him. Planat, indeed, at the moment of Napoleon's death, was preparing, with unshaken fidelity, to proceed to St. Helena to take the place of Montholon. But on his first nomination being communicated to Gourgaud, there was such a scene of jealous fury that Gourgaud's name had to be substituted. Gourgaud's wishes had thus been gratified; he was almost alone with the Emperor, his only resource was the Emperor, yet every day his sulki-ness and susceptibility alienated the Emperor from him. We perceive in his own record constant hints from Napoleon that he had better go, which become broader and broader as time goes on. At last he departed, having first challenged Montholon. The Emperor intervened, and enveloped Montholon in his authority. Whether the duel was a comedy or
39th Napoleon. Sir Hudson's reply to the last report charged the admiral with sup-
